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That thou respect'st not spilling Edward's blood:
Join with the present sickness that I have ;
And thy unkindness be like crooked age,
To crop at once a too-long wither'd flower 4.

4 And thy unkindness be like CROOKED AGE,

To crop at once a too-long wither'd flower.] Thus stand
these lines in all the copies, but I think there is an error. Why
should Gaunt, already old, call on any thing like age to end him ?
How can age be said to crop at once ? How is the idea of crooked-
ness connected with that of cropping ? I suppose the poet dictated
thus:

" And thy unkindness be time's crooked edge

" To crop at once------."

That is,  * let thy unkindness be time's scythe to crop.'
Edge was easily confounded by the ear with age, and one mis-
take once admitted made way for another.    JOHNSON.

Shakspeare, I believe, took this idea from the figure of Time,
who was represented as carrying a sickle as well as u scythe. A.
sickle was anciently called a crook, and sometimes, as in the fol-
lowing instances, crooked may mean armed with a crook. So, in
Kendall's Epigrams, 1577:

'* The regall king and crooked clowne
" All one alike death driveth downe."
Again, in the 100th Sonnet of Shakspeare :

" Give my love, fame, faster than time wastes life,
" So thou prevent'st his scythe and crooked knife."
Again, in the 119th :

" Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks
" Within his bending sickle's compass come."
It may be mentioned, however, that crooked is an epithet be-
stowed on age in the tragedy of Locrine, 1595 :

ct Now yield to death o'erlaid by crooked age."
Locrine has been attributed to Shakspeare; and in this pas-
sage quoted from it, no allusion to a scythe can be supposed. Oiir
poet's expressions are sometimes confused and abortive.

STEEVEN*S.

I do not believe that our author had the figure of Time in his
thoughts ; but merely gave to age the same epithet which is given
to it by many of his contemporaries and predecessors.    So, in A
Flourish upon Fancie, by N. B. [Nicholas Breton,] 1577:
" Who, when that he awhile hath bin in fancies schoole,
" Doth learne in his old crooked age to play the doting foole."
Again,   in  Sylvester's  translation  of  Dubarttis.,  4?to.   1605,
p. 251 :